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FUTURE POSSIBILITIES IN THE EDUCATION 
OF BLIND CHILDREN 


a FrrepA KieFer Merry, 


Child Guidance Clinic, Dayton, Ohio. 


The education of blind children in the 
United States began about a hundred 
years ago with the establishment of the 
three pioneer institutions at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. These schools 
were supported by private agencies, and 
it was not until they had demonstrated 
the possibility of educating blind chil- 
dren that the States undertook their 
training at public expense. In 1837 the 
Ohio legislature appropriated funds for 
the establishment of a school for the 
blind, and invited Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
first director of the New England Asy- 
lum for the Blind (now known as the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind) to organize the 
project. This was the first state school 
for blind children, and in the twenty-five 
years following ther= was a rapid in- 
crease in the number of such institutions. 
Today there are 6,000 blind children 
enrolled in fifty-four state institutions, 
seven private schools and in special pub- 
lic day school classes in fifteen cities. 


Although considerable progress in 
methods of teaching blind children has 
been made during the past century, much 
remains to be done, as many of the origi- 
nal problems still exist, modified to some 
extent by changes in economic condi- 
tions. It is the purpose of this article to 
outline briefly some of the more out- 
standing of these problems and to indi- 
cate their importance in the future de- 
velopment of facilities for the education 


of blind children. 


The importance of pre-school training 
for blind children was recognized by Dr. 
S. G. Howe in 1875, and he issued a 
pamphlet entitled, “Counsels to Parents 
of Blind Children.” This contained a 
wealth of practical information and 
served as the basis for much of the lit- 


erature which was circulated later to par- 
ents by superintendents, teachers, and 
agencies for the blind. Although some of 
Dr. Howe’s ideas are no longer tenable, 
his central theme, the normalization of 
blind children, will always remain the 
fundamental goal in their education. 


In the treatment of their young blind 
children parents are apt to follow one of 
two extremes: either they neglect their 
children entirely, allowing them to shift 
for themselves as best they can, or they 
devote all their time and energy to their 
handicapped offspring. In the former 
case such children usually lack initiative 
and resourcefulness; are unable to dress 
or feed themselves, and develop undesir- 
able habits and mannerisms. In the lat- 
ter case they become self-centered, de- 
velop asocial attitudes and have difficulty 
in conforming to general school routine. 
Either of these two methods will be 
detrimental to the development of young 
blind children, and, in most instances, 
can be averted if parents can be per- 
suaded to adopt a more intelligent atti- 
tude toward their training. 


In previous years it was supposed that 
nursery schools—where homeless chil- 
dren, those with particularly poor home 
environments, and those needing fre- 
quent and special medical care could be 
sent—would solve this highly important 
problem. Such, however, has not been 
the case. According to statistics issued in 
1930 there were at that time 700 blind 
children of pre-school age scattered over 
the entire United States. Of this num- 
ber only 51 were enrolled in nurseries. 
It is interesting to note, also, that all 
but one of these nurseries are located in 
the Eastern States. Thus, these are not 
only inadequate to care for a consider- 
able number of children living in widely 
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Ohio State University, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. G. Oscar Russell. 
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The Laboratgriie Metiied” ‘thus yey 


‘hina 


ing to ne University student ne im- 


paired hearing, a means of supplement- 


ing the faulty audible perception of 
sound, with an alert visual perception. 
In other words, the completion of a col- 
lege education by such students, inwaimany” 
cases depends upon,, theiw*Slall in inter- 
preting with the“éye, the part of the lec- 
ture which the ear fails to hear. Since 
the term “lip-reading” as applied to this 
art is inadequate, suggesting as it does 
the focusing of the attention on the lips 
alone, and that of “speech reading” (of 


more recent usage) is confusing .becausémmmasteringathenles 


of its application in the field of Public 
Speaking, the term “Visual Hearing” 
is offered as substitute. This seems to be 
accurately expressive of what the hard- 
of-hearing person really does, that is, 
“hears what he sees.” 


The Visual Hearing or Laboratory 


Method consists of a. complete. series,of... ns 


lessons,.S0" -corist#licted as to include prac- 
~ti€é on all the elements of speech, pro- 
gressing gradually from the easily dis- 
cernible labial consonants such as “‘f,” 
wh Spy tb, and | mcto thes more 
obscure palatal plosives, “k,” “g,’ and 
“ng.” Each lesson in the series is spoken 
by a subject, before a motion picture 
camera, thus recording photographically 
the rapid succession of speech move- 


ments, together with the interplay of the’ 


network of facial muscles, which register 


the emotional keynote to the speaker’ s 


thought. 


A high quality synchronous record of 
the speech sounds, made simultaneously 
with the photography of the subject mat- 
ter of the lesson, provides» an accurate 
check on the pronunciation of the 


speaker, as well as any speech manner- 
_ ism, such as, for example, the character- 
$8tC Vowel quality “forthe~Seutherner, 
(bao or beo); and the omission of the 
final consonant “r”; also the pronuncia- 
tion of the tip-trilled “t” as given by 


certain speakers. 


The lesson content is arranged in three 
parts; the first contains the subject mat- 


serene _Propets.printed»on--lietle: ~eatds, the 


student comparing the printed word with 

its pictorial representation on the speak- 
er’s face; the second part presents a test 
of the subject matter of part one, the 
student being made to interpret what is 
said merely by the visual speech move- 
ments; the third part by pertinent ques- 
tions, tests the skill of the student in 
on..content. 


In a Pan equipped mr ten the 
lesson films are projected on a motion 
picture screen. It is here that the stu- 
dent makes his preparation, writing his 
intepretation of the subject matter of 
the lesson in his laboratory manual pro- 
vided for the purpose. A specially con- 


wsteucted projector permits the film to run 


from beginniii®"to~end,.as frequently as 
is necessary to acquaint the observer with 
the knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. The completed lesson 
preparation is then corrected and dis- 
cussed in class, and new assignments 
made. 


Thus it will be readily seen, that while 
Visual Hearing training is given under 
the direction of a teacher, it is accom- 
plished: primarily through the students’ 
own effort—and thus obviously such 


methods seem capable of advantageous 
adaptationmenot, 


only in the university 
courses for hard-of hearing. students, but 
in the public primary and secondary 
schools, residential and day schools and 
lip-reading classes sponsored by Leagues 
for the Hard-of-Hearing as well. 
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scattered areas, but also they neglect edu- 
cational training and become mere child- 
caring establishments. The most ideal 
institution can never replace the atmos- 
phere of an ordinary home with its bonds 
of affection, and it is not unusual for 
parents to be unwilling to send their 
young offspring to a far-distant nursery. 
If no other provision is made for the 
child he may remain at home until he is 
eight or nine years old (and often even 
older) before he is compelled to attend 
a residential school for the blind. His 
period of training there will be unneces- 
sarily prolonged, as he must first learn 
those simple tasks and duties which a 
normal child learns in his pre-school 
years. 


Those who are familiar with this criti- 
cal problem believe that provision of 
capable, well-trained home teachers with 
well-balanced and sympathetic personali- 
ties will do more for the development of 
pre-school blind children than the publi- 
cation of a ton of instructional literature 
or the multiplication of present types of 
nurseries. 


From the very beginning of so-called 
systematic instruction of blind children 
in this country the enrollment of those 
of low intelligence in residential schools 
has evoked much discussion. No ade- 
quate provision for them, however, has 
been made up to the present time. It is 
recognized that the presence of such chil- 
dren is detrimental to the educational 
and social progress of normal and su- 
perior blind children, but as one super- 
intendent aptly declared: “ . . . In 
theory, none of us admits the feeble- 
minded; in practice, we all have them.” 
Various committees have studied this 
problem intensively and have offered the 
following suggestions: 

1. That it is the duty of schools for 
the training of the seeing feeble-minded 
to admit the blind feeble-minded; 

2. That each state appropriate a small 
per capita fund to be used to pay the 
salary of a special teacher of not more 
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than ten educable blind children in the 
state schools for the feeble-minded; 


3. That schools for the blind maintain 
a separate building (observation cottage) 
for the training of feeble-minded blind 
children; and 


4. That special private schools care 
for some of these children. 


The argument for delegating the re- 
sponsibility of training blind feeble- 
minded children to schools for the feeble- 
minded is based on the idea that chil- 
dren with dual defects (for instance, 
feeblemindedness and blindness) should 
be classified according to the more seri- 
ous one, and since feeblemindedness is 
so regarded, then the blind child should 
be placed with those of his own mental 
level. Schools for the blind also claim 
that the mingling of feebleminded chil- 
dren with normal children lowers the 
standards of educational achievement of 
the latter and is a social and economic 
stigma. Undesirable habits and manner- 
isms are imitated, and if the public sees 
normal and feebleminded blind children 
associated together it is apt to regard all 
blind children as mentally subnormal. 


With the advent of intelligence testing 
in schools for the blind (1916), it might 
have been supposed that these rough 
measures of ability would be helpful in 
solving so serious a problem as the ad- 
mission of those mentally incompetent. 
With the exception of a very few schools 
which use tests for the more homoge- 
nous grouping of their pupils, this is not 
generally true. In the future each blind 
child should be studied as an individual 
and educated in that environment which 
will stimulate his maximum development. 
In general, those children who are 
judged both by test scores and teachers’ 
opinions to have an Intelligence Quotient 
below 50 are regarded as uneducable 
(from the academic point of view), and 
hence should be trained in schools for 
the feebleminded, or should be visited in 
their homes by capable home teachers. 
Those children below normal intelligence, 
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with I. Q.’s from 50 to 70 should be 
taught in schools for the blind in sepa- 
rate classes under the supervision of a 
teacher who preferably has had experi- 
ence with seeing feeble-minded children 
and is familiar with tangible appliances. 
Children ranging between normal intel- 
ligence and feeblemindedness (roughly 
between 70 and 90 I. Q.) should be 
taught in the same buildings as normal 
blind children. They should be segre- 
gated for academic work, but should be 
associated with the other children in so- 
cial situations. 


Visitors to residential schools for the 
blind are often amazed to find there chil- 
dren with varying degrees of vision. The 
admission of children with partial sight 
presents a many-sided problem to the 
superintendent of a residential institu- 
tion for the blind. If a child is unable 
to enter a public school, and if there is 
no other provision for his education, he 
is forced to apply for admission to a 
school for the blind or to remain misun- 
derstood and discouraged in the ordinary 
seeing schools. If he does enter a school 
for the blind he must use tangible appa- 
ratus and braille books. Frequently he is 
tempted to read braille with his eyes un- 
der very poor conditions of illumination, 
thus endangering such vision as he pos- 
sesses. He may, also, through continued 
association with blind children, imitate 
their mannerisms or assume an idea of 
exaggerated importance because sight is 
regarded as a premium and the partially 
sighted child is frequently called upon to 
act as a guide and to assume a number 
of small responsibilities. Furthermore, 
graduation from a school for the blind 
may prove to be an economic handicap, 
since, despite his vision, he will be gen- 
erally regarded as a blind person. A few 
schools for the blind already have ini- 
tiated sight-saving classes in an attempt 
to cope with this situation. Such meas- 
ures are temporary but necessary expedi- 
ents until these children can be absorbed 
into local city or rural sight-saving 


classes adequately equipped and furnished 


‘to meet their needs. 


Unless the program of study in schools 
for the blind is fitted to the needs of the 
children instead of fitting the children to 
the course of study which, unfortunately, 
too often happens, blind children will 
continue to memorize long dissertations; 
write letters in highly stilted phraseology; 
and perform a number of other activities 
which have little meaning for them. The 
most serious consequences of following a 
traditional course of study, however, are 
the loss of initiative and the tendency to 
develop uninteresting, “wooden” person- 
alities. When educators of the blind learn 
to teach those fundamentals which func- 
tion best in business and social life they 
will have taken an important step in the 
education of most children without sight. 
Blind children are seriously retarded 
academically (three years on the aver- 
age) partly because of the use of tangi- 
ble apparatus which is so time consum- 
ing. In order to lessen this retardation as 
much as possible pupils should be sec- 
tioned into homogenous groups. This 
would enable the superior child to accel- 
erate its progress and to obtain an 


-enriched background of experience. It 


would also help to reduce the extreme 
unevenness of academic accomplishment 
which is characteristic of so many blind 
children. All pupils should havea share 
in planning entertainments and social 
functions, and should be allowed more 
opportunity to exercise initiative in their 
school program. 


Extensive and carefully controlled ex- 
periments should be employed to deter- 
mine the types of subject matter best 
fitted to the needs of blind pupils, and | 
also to ascertain the most effective meth- 
ods of teaching them. This can only be 
accomplished when teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools for the blind gain an 
intelligent understanding of the meaning 
and function of research. 


Undoubtedly, the final criterion for 
judging the success of the entire educa- 
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tional system for blind children is the 
extent to which they are adjusted to see- 
ing people. A century ago the public 
marveled over a blind child’s ability to 
read tangible print. Today our standards 
have changed, and it is no longer neces- 
sary to demonstrate that blind children 
are educable. It is far more important 
to help them to adjust socially so that 
their well-poised and interesting person- 
alities will overshadow their physical han- 
dicap. 


Unfortunately, a majority of blind 
children must be educated in residential 
institutions, and this environment is not 
conducive to proper socialization. Special 
classes for children without sight have 
been organized in a number of public 
school systems and are generally more 
successful in socialization than are resi- 
dential schools for the blind. Such 
classes, however, can care for only a rela- 
tively small percentage of blind children, 
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so that the residential institution will 
probably always be a necessity. It re- 
mains, therefore, for those in charge of 
these schools to lessen their institutional 
atmosphere by promoting as many out- 
side contacts with seeing children as pos- 
sible. The organization of Scout Work 
and other types of clubs have proved 
most helpful, and should be encouraged. 


From the foregoing brief sketch it will 
be seen that there are numerous prob- 
lems which must be solved by educators 
of the blind. Pre-school training; prob- 
lems of low intelligence and partial 
vision; a functioning program of study, 
and better socialization seem to be the 
most important phases in the education 
of blind children which must be dealt 
with in the immediate future. The pres- 
ent economic depression, no doubt, is 
responsible for some of the existing edu- 
cational stagnation, but as soon as condi- 
tions improve there should be a cortre- 
sponding advance in educational progress. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


There is quite a volume of personal news, for which the 
Editor is grateful. This will be sent to you in our personal 
news letter with the news from Grand Council meeting. 


ALPHAge. 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Alpha Chapter has a very interesting 
program, .for.the~year.” We will quote 
“directly from the report of the secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Payne: 


“We engage some faculty member 
(generally) or some person, of local..im- 
_wportance Who speaks to us on some sub- 
ject dear to him. Thus far this year we 
have enjoyed the following discussions: 


“Miss Gertrude Roser, of our own de- 
partment, told of her year of student life 
in Germany, particularly about their Spe- 
cial Education methods. Her talk was 


_...made more interesting by illustrations of 


books and pictures she collected while in 
Germany. 


“Dr. Jessie Phelps, of the Science De- 
partment, was guest speaker at another 
ae ; 
meeting. Her subject was ‘Adjustments. 
In this talk she mentioned many of the 
everyday crises that we have to meet, and 


helped us to decide how to meet them. 
Her discussion was most enjoyable and 
quite timely. 

“At a State Conference last fall, Mrs. 
Maurice Senstius read a paper concern- 
ing ‘Malnourished Children.” She pre- 
sented this paper at one of our meetings. 
It was quite a worthwhile paper and we 
were proud of her contribution. It caused 
us to wonder what we should be doing in 


this field: 


“Always at our meetings we serve 
some dainty, inexpensive refreshments 
and while the committee prepares them 
we sing Lambda Tau Sigma songs and 
have tried to compose some new ones. 


“Our Christmas party was made quite 
gay by the exchange of toys which were 
later.sent to poor children. 


“At the beginning of each ‘term-we.._ | 


have a lovely tea to which prospective 
members are invited as guests. Those who 
later accept our invitation to membership 
are guests at a formal dinner at Charles 


McKenny Hall. 


